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the year following the staging of le Glorieux. 

A comparison of the sub-plot of le Glorieux 
with the minor plot of PAvare will show the 
connection between the two. In Moliere's 
play £lise, Harpagon's daughter, is in love with 
his domestic, Valere. She knows that he has 
taken service out of love for her, as Valere in 
le Glorieux is probably aware that Lisette was 
his sister's schoolmate. Both are poor, how- 
ever, and anticipate the objections which the 
parents of their true loves would make to their 
marriage (I'Avare i, 1 ; le Glorieux i, 8). The 
solution of the intrigue is brought about in 
CAvare, as it will be in le Glorieux, by the 
arrival of the servant's father and his recogni- 
tion of his child. This father is also the father 
of the heroine in I'Avare, and of the hero in 
le Glorieux — the heroine and hero of the 
principal plots, — and the relationship thus dis- 
closed accounts for the instinctive sympathy felt 
by Marianne for Valere (I'Avare v. 5), and by 
Lisette for le Glorieux (le Glorieux i. 2, etc.). 

Destouches in no way disguises his indebted- 
ness. An avowed follower of MoliSre, in the 
preface to le Glorieux he expresses the hope 
that "par quelque route nouvelle, nous pouvons 
nous rendre supportables apres lui 1 " In the 
subordinate plot of le Glorieux he has mere- 
ly reversed the condition of his characters. 
Valere, the domestic in Molidre, becomes the 
son of the house in Destouches, while lilise, 
the daughter of the family with the former, 
changes to the maid, Lisette, with the latter. 
The story of the wandering father, Anselme 
or Lycandre, is differently told by the two 
authors, but it is romanesque, novelistic in 
both. The details of the two actions are also 
unlike. Still there is little alteration in the 
thought, notwithstanding Destouches' words : 
"Toute la gloire dont je puisse meflatter, c'est 
d'avoir pris un ton qui a paru nouveau." He 
does not claim that his tone was really "new," 
and indeed the present fashion of acting 
I'Avare, which makes the play border closely 
on the drame, would justify Destouches' mental 
reservation. In his day, however, le Glorieux 
with its lack of comic situation and dialogue 
did seem new, and its author should have the 
credit of the novelty. 

F. M. Warren. 
Adelbert College. 



WORDSWORTH'S REALISM. 

II. 

On turning to seek for realism in the descrip- 
tive poetry a not unlike result is obtained. 
The early descriptive poems do not show much 
realism, and little of the transcendental ideal- 
ism that afterwards appears as Wordsworth's 
peculiar characteristic. The tone of these and 
to a large extent the material are of the mixed 
pseudo-classic and romantic type traditional 
in the eighteenth century from Thomson to 
Cowper. The descriptions of the cock and of 
the swans in An Evening Walk are instances 
of this, realistic in subject, but on the whole 
classical in manner. The most noteworthy 
thing in these early poems is a passage found 
in Lines written as a school exercise. The 
Power of Education is supposed to be speaking 
and declares it to be her delight 

" to teach the curious soul 
To roam from heaven to heaven, from pole to pole, 
From thence to search the mystic cause of things 
And follow Nature to her secret springs." 

Wordsworth thus expresses at the early age of 
fourteen what becomes his lifelong object, — to 
trace the hidden springs of nature and to follow 
things back to their mystic source in the Mind 
of the universe. If he attains this object at 
all, he attains it in those transcendent experi- 
ences recorded in his most idealistic poetry. 
In An Evening- Walk, besides the bits of real- 
ism in the poem itself, there are in the intro- 
ductory note two striking remarks. 

"There is not an image in it," he says, "which 
I have not observed ; and now, in my seventy- 
third year, I recollect the time and the place 
where most of them were noticed." Further 
on he declares "that the plan of it has not been 
confined to a particular walk or an individual 
place, — a proof (of which I was unconscious at 
the time) of my unwillingness to submit the 
poetic spirit to the chains of fact and real cir- 
cumstance." 

Thus there were written within a year of each 
other two poems that clearly betray, even 
though unconsciously, two dominant habits of 
Wordsworth's mind. There is always a loving 
observation of facts (and an astonishing memo- 
ry of them), but there is also an even stronger 
tendency to soar far above the facts of sense 
into the recesses of the mind where "man's 
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unfolding intellect " IO reveals things hid from 
the outer eye. 

Imaginative modification of nature assumes 
in Wordsworth a peculiar form. Besides the 
usual heightening by rejection or emphasis of 
details, and the transmutation of a bit of na- 
ture into a symbol of human life — both of 
which are of course common in allimaginative 
writers — Wordsworth perceives in nature a 
passion that is like human passion and that 
mingles with it to create a new thing. This is 
in no sense an instance of the 'pathetic fallacy,' 
but a faith as calm as belief in his own exis- 
tence. He holds that the interaction of these 
two passions creates a new world, and it is this 
world of the Imagination, as he calls it, that 
he wishes particularly to portray. It is the 
world created in his mind by the perception of 
the workings of the ' Spirit that rolls through 
all things.' 11 He has somewhat fully analyzed 
this peculiar mystical union of man's mind and 
nature in the early part of the fourteenth book 
of The Prelude, and has admirably imaged it 
in the magnificent description of the domina- 
tion of the moon over the "silent sea of heavy 
mist" on the mountainside. This feeling 
towards nature so far transcends realism that 
it could scarcely be properly mentioned in this 
paper, were it not for the contrast thus afforded 
with truly realistic material. It is difficult to 
say which of his actual descriptions Words- 
worth would himself choose as portraying "the 
creation which the external World and the 
Mind with blended might accomplish." 13 In- 
deed, this creation seems to show itself even 
to him only in "visionary gleams," and, 
despite his occasionally sublime elevation of 
style, one must conclude that at times of great 
emotional exaltation facts and ' words are in 
truth but underagents in his soul. '13 If, how- 
ever, it is true that this creation manifests itself 
less in his nature-description than in his ac- 
counts of psychological states, it is also clear 
that much of his highly imaginative description 
has a vividness and an accuracy by no means 
unrealistic. Take, for example, the familiar 
picture of London in the early morning. 

" This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 

10 The Prelude, Bk. 12. 

11 Lines Composed above Tintern Abbey. 

12 Reel-use. 13 The Prelude, Bk. 13. 



Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air." I 4 

Or this description of the sunrise, 

" Magnificent 
The morning rose, in memorable pomp, 
Glorious as e'er I had beheld— in front. 
The sea lay laughing at a distance ; near, 
The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds, 
Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light; 
And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn — 
Dews, vapours, and the melody of birds. 
And laborers going forth to till the fields."^ 

The realism in such description as this lies 
somewhat in the main subject, but chiefly in 
the fine precision of word, in the number and 
character of the details, and in the vivid truth 
of the whole picture. The idealism lies in the 
sweep of imagination, the exalted style, and 
the atmosphere of sublime emotion. As to the 
question of generalization of description, this 
is not much found even in the imaginative ex- 
amples. The two passages cited are obviously 
portrayal of single experiences; and very slight 
investigation shows that while The Prelude 
and The Excursion contain a great deal of 
mixed and generalized narrative and descrip- 
tion, Wordsworth nevertheless constantly stops 
to describe a single scene, and no matter how 
much typical value it may have for him, it is 
still given individual treatment. 

On a plane considerably lower, regarded as 
poetry, than such description as that quoted, 
stands a group of poems in part description 
and in part reflection and application to life. 
Among these are the poems on the celandine, 
the daisy , the butterfly, and the cuckoo. These 
are the 'unassuming Commonplaces of Nature, 
with homely faces, 'i« and in the mere choice of 
them as poetic material Wordsworth is at once 
realistic. His purpose, however, is precisely 
the same as in his choice of the poor and the 
humble among men, — not to paint them as 
they seem merely, but to reveal their hidden 
spiritual beauty, to lift them into emotional 
sympathy, and to derive from them their lesson 
of humility, patience, and ceaseless striving. 
Hence he throws over them the same " color- 
ing of imagination " that he gives to lowly 
humanity, and seeks to show them in similar 

14 Composed upoH Westminster Bridre. 

15 The Prelude, Bk. 4. 

16 To the same Flo-wer (Daisy). 
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" unusual aspects. 1 ? These poems are nearly 
all generalized ; it is not a daisy that claims 
the attention so much as the daisy. Some, 
however, are individualized, as are in part at 
least the first poem to the cuckoo; also the 
two in praise of the skylark ; while in the third 
poem on the celandine there is not only a 
record of an individual experience, but there 
is something dramatic in the way the habit of 
the flower throws a sudden half-tragic light on 
human life. One of the most pleasing of this 
class is The Kitten and Falling Leaves ; full of 
dainty observation and hinted reflection, it has 
a certain degree of realism in both subject and 
treatment. There seem to be fewer failures 
among these simple descriptions than among 
the corresponding class of narratives. The 
subjects are of course slighter, they demand 
no dramatic power, and if they are pathetic, 
are so delicately so that the half-concrete half- 
indefinite style in which they are clad renders 
them still sufficiently vivid. The result is that 
Wordsworth often seems in these poems to 
have acquired a new grace of touch and ten- 
derness of feeling in speaking to the motion- 
less little butterfly, taking pleasure in the 
celandine's "arch and wily ways,"i8 or meet- 
ing the daisy " like a pleasant thought, when 
such are wanted. "'9 

The discussion thus far has been chiefly con- 
cerned with the question of direct and indi- 
vidualistic portraiture of humble life and of 
nature. Brief treatment must be given, how- 
ever, to several other ways in which Words- 
worth's material may show realistic traits. 

The wish to keep well within the range of 
ordinary human life in the choice of conditions 
is a mark of the modern realist. The circum- 
stances he chooses are usual and familiar; men 
are seen combatting them, and frequently fail- 
ing to control others or sinking under their 
own passions. Wordsworth's narratives show 
to some extent all these characteristics. It is 
true that the rustic life in the English lake dis- 
trict cannot be said to have been that of large 
classes of people, or even to have been much 
known in Wordsworth's day. In a sense this 
material was truly romantic because it was new 
to literature, as was also the mountain scenery. 

17 Preface, 1800. 

18 To the Same Flower (Celandine). 

19 To the Daisy. 



Nevertheless, the more Wordsworth's material 
is studied, and his purpose in choosing it, the 
stronger grows the conviction that the roman- 
ticism of it is accidental. Wordsworth was 
not seeking romance, the gala of the world, — 
indeed he expressly disclaimed it,— nor was he 
transported as Scott was by the fantastic rugged 
charm of mountain life. He was seeking for 
deep spiritual truths, he was essentially a mor- 
alist; and he found these truths best revealed 
as he thought in the shepherd life he had loved 
from childhood. Thus, while it remains true 
that Wordsworth's realism in the choice of 
subjects is incidental and subordinated to dis- 
tinct ethical effects, it is likewise true that his 
romanticism in subject is, as regards his inten- 
tion, accidental, and belongs to his time rather 
than to himself. There is left, springing from 
himself alone and transcending both the real- 
ism and the romance, his principal purpose : to 
set forth and to illustrate the primary laws of 
human nature acting under vivid excitement. 
For this he did indeed choose material true to 
external fact ; and material new, fresh, hence 
in a large technical sense romantic; but these 
qualities were in his view presupposed or ac- 
cessory. Wordsworth was not accustomed, as 
we are, to think that he belonged to the ' ro- 
mantic movement; ' and he wasstill less aware 
that he might be classed with realists. Though 
himself a literary theorist, his practice of these 
particular theories was somewhat unintentional 
and unconscious. Accordingly, while we can- 
not say that the peasant life pictured by Words- 
worth offered or offers in any large sense 
familiar and ordinary conditions, yet lo himself 
these conditions were the best known, and 
therefore, the most real and ordinary. It is 
interesting to notice, however, that in his 
choice of materials from these conditions, he 
was governed by his idealistic or his ethical 
tendency, and therefore sometimes selected 
and even emphasized the extraordinary rather 
than the commonplace. Thus here again there 
is the peculiar blending of realism and ideal- 
ism that exists everywhere in Wordsworth's 
literary product. 

The subjection of men to circumstances and 
their own passions naturally leads in realistic 
art to a considerable degree of vice and crime. 
A frequent theme in Wordsworth's narratives 
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is the struggle of a human being against ad- 
verse conditions or against the effects of a 
crime, committed, however, usually by an- 
other. The American and the French revolu- 
tions gave him abundant material for portray- 
ing the loss of property, of means of liveli- 
hood, and of hope among the poor. Desolated 
cottages and deserted wives make many ap- 
peals to his sympathies and afford many ex- 
amples of patient resignation or of pitiful de- 
spair. One of the most pathetic and artistic of 
these narratives is the tale of Margaret related 
in the first book of The Excursion. Margaret 
is the victim of her circumstances, and the 
poem is a study of the slow decay of mind 
caused by exhausting sorrow and racking un- 
certainty. Detailed suggestive description, 
especially of the cottage and garden, is the 
means employed to portray this. Nowhere 
does Wordsworth use more subtle touches in 
objectifying mental conditions. At first the 
difference is shown only by the 

' honeysuckle hanging in heavier tufts, and the 
stonecrop growing along the window's edge. 
The garden lags behind the season, the bor- 
ders are broken and the flowers need support; 
the cornerstones of the porch are stuck o'er 
with tufts and hairs of wool from the sheep 
that feed on the common.' 

But later, 

' the house bespeaks the sleepy hand of negli- 
gence, the floor is neither dry nor neat, the 
hearth comfortless, and books with straggling 
leaves lie scattered here and there open or 
shut. In the garden weeds deface the har- 
dened soil, the herbs and flowers seem gnawed 
away, and the bark of a young apple tree nib- 
bled by truant sheep.' 

How markedly this minute study of grief con- 
trasts with the brief tragic close of Michael! 
The realism in the class of poems of which the 
story of Margaret is typical, consists first, in 
the representation of the personages as suffer- 
ing after the manner of living beings, instead 
of standing heroically superior to aches and 
griefs, in allowing them to lament and com- 
plain of the bitterness of their fate even while 
they may struggle against it ; and also, in the 
presentation of their stories with details that 
would almost certainly escape a writer less 
carefully observant than Wordsworth. Never- 
theless, Wordsworth's use of crime as distin- 
guished from misfortune cannot be said to be 



realistic. It is employed either, as in Guilt 
and Sorrow and Peter Bell, to show a repen- 
tance; or, as in Ruth, to serve as a background 
for the sufferings of an innocent victim. Ac- 
tual criminals are not frequent in Wordsworth's 
poetry, and even the few presented have no 
particular vitality. Critics admit that Words- 
worth shows but a limited understanding of 
human nature. A few great elementary emo- 
tions he knows better, perhaps, than any other 
English poet; but he has no humor, little pas- 
sion, and his interest in human character is 
moral only. He does not understand such a 
fickle heady youth as he sketches in the poem 
Ruth. Nor does he comprehend such a trans- 
formation as Peter Bell is supposed to undergo. 
Wordsworth was never struck from his own 
base of uprightness, thus learning of vice from 
experience, and he had not the dramatic 
human imagination that gives vicarious in- 
struction. Consequently he misses in Peter 
Bell, The Last of the Flock and elsewhere 
the conflict between good and evil purposes in 
which the psychological realist revels. He is 
enough of a psychologist to record the conflict, 
but as realistic material it slips through his 
fingers and leaves the bare story. A similar 
limitation has often been remarked in his treat- 
ment of nature. He shows no perception of 
the cruelty of nature; and though he occasion- 
ally pays tribute to the power and majestic 
beauty of storms, these seem to arouse him 
less than the sublime aspects of nature in calm, 
ness. The irregularity, caprice, and treachery 
of angry nature or of stormy human passion 
receive no recognition in his poetry. Nor are 
his pictures of crime and criminals impersonal 
and impassive as the modern realist wishes 
his to be. For this he is not sufficiently realis- 
tic in theory, his feelings are too keen, and he 
is too active a moralist. In fact, nowhere in 
his work does he exhibit the realist's impas- 
sivity, few English writers being more subjec- 
tive than he. 

The tendency manifested by modern realism 
to study close personal ties, as for example 
those of the family, is not much found in 
Wordsworth. Though he undoubtedly pre- 
sents, often forcibly, the ties of the home, the 
" primary affections," 20 yet these show in his 

i 20 Matthew Arnold, Essays in Criticism, '• Wordsworth. \ 
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treatment only familiar general phases, and he 
makes no such minute social studies as are 
found in recent realistic narrative. 

As for city and street life, Wordsworth's 
poetry is so largely concerned with the country 
and the individual that one is not surprised to 
find in his pictures of London in the seventh 
book of The Prelude little conception of the 
corporate activity of men, and little recognition 
or enjoyment of characteristic street scenes. 
Nowhere are his undramatic temper and his 
ponderous seriousness more clearly displayed 
than in his representations of city life. To him 
it is one interminable, inextricable, "blank con- 
fusion." 31 He describes London as Thomson 
describes nature — in general terms; and the 
few particular things he selects for comment, 
as the father holding his sick child in the sun, 
are such as would strike him anywhere. Yet 
in spite of this, there is a reality, possibly even 
slight realism, in the broad effects of these de- 
scriptions; in the impression of hurried cease- 
less activity, of individuality swallowed up, 
and of desolation in the midst of a crowd. 

Before passing on to a study of realism in 
Wordsworth's style, a kind of material that is 
neither personage, incident, nor nature-obser- 
vation, must be briefly considered. It consists 
in reflection and comment on the workings of 
the poet's own mind. In introspection, after 
all, lie Wordsworth's greatest originality and 
his chief power. And it might be difficult to 
deny that therein lies also his greatest degree 
of realism. Certain it is that in this field more 
than elsewhere is found the scientific passion 
for tracing causes and effects. He succeeds 
here, far more than his special limitations per- 
mit in his treatment of men, in ' searching out 
the mystic cause of things. '" His self-study 
is much deeper, more subtly penetrative than 
his studies of human life, and even than his 
studies of nature. Wordsworth is a natural 
psychologist, — not indeed by training, but by 
the structure and habit of his mind. Despite 
his untechnical emotionalized vocabulary, and 
his ethical purpose, superimposed, as it were, 
his deepest interest is in his own mental life. 
That it is a life unusually enriched in some di- 
rections by poetic sensibility, is but an added 
source of interest. To him the most real things 

a 1 T/u PrtluJi.m.T. 

11 Lints writtin as a xkeel ixirciu. 



are the things of his own mind. In this intro- 
spective observation he is as much concerned 
with the lower elements, the sense-basis, as in 
the outer world he is careful to observe even 
unimportant objects, and just ascertain also to 
pass beyond the sensation into complex intel- 
lectualized emotion. His procedure is the 
same in each case. 

"I looked for universal things, perused 

The common countenance of earth and sky ; . . 

[ called on both to teach me what they might; 

Or, turning the mind in upon herself. 

Pored, watched, expected, listened, spread my thoughts 

And spread' them with a wider creeping; felt 

Incumbencies more awful, vlsitings 

Of the Upholder of the tranquil soul, . . . 

. . Whate'er of Terror or of Love 
Or beauty, Nature's daily face put on 
From transitory passion, unto this 
I was as 9en9itive as waters are 
To the sky's influence in a kindred mood 
Of passion ; was obedient as a lute 
That waits upon the touches of the wind." 

Yet, 

*'a plastic power 
Abode with me, a forming hand," 

and thus, 

*' I had a world about me — 'twas my own ; 
I made it, for it only lived to me, . . 
It wu no madness, for the bodily eye 
Amid my strongest workings evermore 
Was searching out the lines of difference 
As they lie hid in all external forms. 
Near or remote, minute or vast, an eye 
Which ... 

Could find no surface where Its power might sleep; 
Which spake perpetual logic to my soul, 
And by an unrelenting agency 
Did bind my feelings even as in a chain.' 1 

In this way was created 

" that interminable building reared 
By observation of affinities 
In objects where no brotherhood exists 
To passive minds. " a 3 

In these higher emotions here suggested, and 
claimed by lovers of Wordsworth as his pecu- 
liar domain, he seems so far to transcend the 
fact of sense that it is almost as if it had not 
been. He himself declares that in his percep- 
tion of 

"a motion and a Spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things," 

he has found " abundant recompense " for the 
joys felt when nature "haunted him like a 
passion" and "had no need of any interest 
unborrowed from the eye." a 4 

33 The Prelude, Bks. a and 3. 

24 Lines Composed above Tintern Abbey . 
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The actual " building," the mental state, re- 
sulting from these highly complex processes 
has already been put outside realistic cate- 
gories and used for the purposes of contrast. 
Nevertheless, a consideration of these states 
leads directly to a study of Wordsworth's real- 
ism in method. These psychological pictures, 
if they may be called so, are first of all emo- 
tional ; all the poet's ideas are steeped in feel- 
ing at once rapturous and contemplative ; ec- 
static, yet "wide-spreading, steady, calm."*5 
In the method of describing these conditions 
of mind, however, lies the point of interest 
here. Any emotional state must as yet be 
suggested rather than scientifically analyzed ; 
but whatever science may do, art will probably 
always confine itself somewhat strictly to the 
picture method. When the word analysis is 
applied, for example, to a realistic novelist's 
treatment of a bit of life, it refers to the minute- 
ness with which the author notes and repre- 
sents the elements of the experience, their in- 
teraction, the changes in intensity and duration, 
and the outward manifestations of all these. 
In other words, such analysis is a process of 
observing, recording, and representing. Psy- 
chological fiction is full of this kind of analysis, 
though it is sometimes cramped by the de- 
mands of the work as a story. Wordsworth, 
in the mental history recorded in The Prelude 
and The Excursion, labors under little such 
restriction, and he repeatedly traces the growth 
and change of mental states — analyzes them. 
His method of doing so is detailed and pre- 
sentative, picturing; though usually employing 
terms of feeling and less detailed in manner, 
possibly, it is as searching and investigative of 
causes and relations as the method of any 
psychological realist. Perhaps the best in- 
stance of a prolonged exercise of this analy- 
tical power is the account of his mental trans- 
formations during the early years of the French 
revolution. 36 How patiently and unsparingly 
he seeks for all the movements of mind, their 
causes and their results ! 

From all the foregoing it should be evident 
that this investigative accurately recording 
mode of work, found with its fullest best re- 
sults in his reflective poetry, really affects 
everything Wordsworth wrote ; and that his 

95 The Prelude, Bk. 4. 
»6 The Prelude, Bk. 9 ff. 



method, in the large sense, consists just in this. 
On turning to a consideration of style in the 
narrower sense, and of structure, one becomes 
aware of several ways in which Wordsworth's 
practice seems to be that of recent realism. 
The first that suggests itself is the poet's de- 
claration that he means to use the real lan- 
guage of men. His purpose in this has al- 
ready been explained. All that need be done 
here is to remark that in several prefatory 
notes, for example, on Simon Lee and on 
Resolution and Independence, he states that he 
has transcribed the language of the speaker. 
The simplicity of his style in such poems also 
as Her Eyes Are Wild is due in part no doubt 
to the desire to reproduce actual speech ; but 
in general it may be said that Wordsworth 
makes little claim to copy precisely, as the 
realist does, the language of the person or the 
class portrayed. The source of the peculiar 
and labored simplicity in the style of many of 
his narratives has been correctly indicated by 
M. Legouis in his study of Wordsworth.*? It 
is due, he says, to the opinion the poet held of 
truth and beauty of manner as found in the 
ballad poetry of Percy's Reliques. The tone 
of Wordsworth's ballad narratives is in almost 
every case distinctly lower than that of similar 
narratives told in blank verse. The failure of 
Peter Bell is due chiefly to its metre and form, 
even though the subject is not one altogether 
fitted to Wordsworth. The material being ob- 
viously capable of better effects, he would un- 
questionably have produced more of these, 
had he chosen some other form. In the setting, 
however, are suggestions of a gleeman's tale, 
and in manner the poem suggests some of the 
Ingoldsby Legends. This serio-comic air de- 
grades the mysterious influences that startle 
Peter— " Spirits of the Mind," Wordsworth 
wishes them to be — into tricks of overheated 
fancy. The reader feels no sense of mystery, 
and is inclined to regard what the personage 
feels as a hoax. Wordsworth's narratives are 
nearly all dramas of the soul, having little out- 
ward action, and he could scarcely have chosen 
a less suitable metre for psychological studies 
than the ballad metre. Yet, though given this 
form, Peter Bell, The Thorn, and others, lack 
many of the essential traits of a good ballad. 

37 Legouis, La Jeunesse de Wordsworth, Paris, 1896. 
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Their style, instead of being distinguished by 
swift easy flow, dramatic directness, and brief 
pregnant expression, is diffuse.heavily charged 
with details, and of an almost puerile sim- 
plicity. Though the author's aim in such 
poems may have been to present truth and fact, 
their effect cannot honestly be called realistic, 
or even true. Realism, in the choice of details, 
there certainly is in all these poems, as when 
we learn that the Thorn is 

" Not five yards from the mountain path, 
And to the left three yards beyond 
You see a little muddy pond 
Of water." 

Or again when it is related (first edition) that 
Goody Blake dwelt in Dorsetshire 

" And in that country coals are dear, 
For they come far by wind and tide/ 1 

Trifling, or unnecessary details, are thus used 
by Wordsworth for the same reason as they 
appear in the work of systematic realists ; 
namely, to give veracity and life-likeness ; but 
their presence is due also, and more, to a lack 
of humor, and even to a lack of taste. They 
disappear from his work whenever he is swayed 
by powerful feeling. His eye, then, is still suffi- 
ciently observant, and his mind discriminates, 
as it never does otherwise, between triviality 
and vigorous poetical truth. The evidence 
furnished, not only by the poems but by the 
notes, of his belief in the value of even the 
slightest information concerning his work, is at 
times critically ludicious ; yet it has worth, too, 
as indicating once more the self-analytical 
character of Wordsworth's mind. 

Again, in looseness of structure, disregard 
for plot and story-interest, and in lack of formal, 
occasionally even logical, coherence, Words- 
worth once more seems to show traits of real- 
ism. But it must not be forgotten that he was 
never theoretically a realist in the modern 
sense. As to these particular points, they are 
not the result of the realist's desire to repro- 
duce the confusion of crude actuality. They 
are due more to carelessness, and to a thought- 
ful widely-comprehensive rather than a polish- 
ing habit of mind. Some of the notes testify 
to the attempt to reach unity, and most of the 
short poems have in general both unity and 
coherence. 

Nothing is more evident, indeed, than that it 
is most easy to exaggerate the realistic tenden- 



cies and effects in Wordsworth's work, especi- 
ally if the critic undertakes to regard these as 
consciously and intentionally realistic. Many 
are due, undoubtedly, to his express belief in 
the value of the actual concrete fact ; others 
arise from personal peculiarities. To pro- 
nounce absolute judgment on individual cases 
thus becomes difficult if not impossible ; and 
it has been the chief object of this paper to 
show that while in sub-structure and in method 
Wordsworth's work may be regarded as truly 
realistic and analytical, what he builds on this 
realistic foundation is as clearly personal and 
idealistic. Aside from his method, we estimate 
his realism rather by his defects than by his 
excellences. 

Katharine Merrill. 
Chicago, III. 



THE 'EVIL SPIRIT' IN GOETHE'S 
FAUST 1. 

The opinion has been ably defended in these 
columns that the 'Bose Geist' in the cathedral 
scene represents the voice of Gretchen's con- 
science, and in support of this view Prof. Wilson 
quotes Gretchen's exclamation : Ach war ich 
der Gedanken los, etc. It is always best, and 
really the only safe way, to rely on the poet's 
own language. Hence we need go no farther, 
and accept the passage as conclusive. What 
the Bose Geist says is Gretchen's own thought. 

The question may, however, be raised : was 
it the poet's intention to represent only her 
conscience ? It would seem that the Bose Geist 
is an impersonation in the same sense that the 
Erdgeist is. We must, therefore, attribute to 
him a certain character. As the equivalent of 
Gretchen's conscience the conception would be 
merely allegorical. But Goethe shuns alle- 
gories as frigid, — with him everything becomes 
concrete, plastic, tangible. He is anything but 
a mystic, — his artistic sense, and also his scien- 
tific way of thinking, preserved him from this 
tendency. Of sentimental vaporing there is no 
trace in him, even the powerfully emotional 
features in his works start from, and rest on, a 
realistic basis. Hence no poet may be taken 
more completely aupied de la lettre, provided 
only it is done with due respect for the poetic 
form and intention. 

I believe it is the more general view that the 
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